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MET H O 
FOR RECOVERING OUR 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES, 


ADDRESSED TO THE 
| Elders of the Church of Scotland. 
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That they may eaſily bring about a total Change of 
Adminiſtration in this Church, and thereby remove 
the principal Grieyances ariſing from the Law of 
Patronage; with particular Directions for attains 


ding this defirable End. 


Le the Elders that rule well be counted worthy of denble Has 
our. I TaMs v. 176 
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WHO HAVE SIGNALIZED THEMSELVES 
IN THE CAUSE OP | 
RELIGIOUS-LIBERT Y; 
THE FOLLOWING 
ATTEMPT, 
To STIR UP THEIR BRETHREN 
TO THE SAME 
GENEROUS AND PUBLICK SPIRITED CONDUCT, 


IS MOST RESPECTFULLY 
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FOR RECOVERING OUR 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES. 


M ANY laudable attempts have been made of late, 
by the friends of liberty, to reſcue us from the 
wretched thraldom of patronage, under which we have 
Jong been groaning. Some have bravely ſtood up in 
our eccleſiaſtical courts: againſt the arbitrary meaſures 
of a prevailing faction, and contended for thoſe ſacred 
privileges which they have from time to time been 
wreſting from us: others, again, have employed their 
pens in explaining our excellent conſtitution, and have 
ſhown, with the moſt irreſiſtible evidence, that, not- 
withſtanding the law of patronage, there is till fo much 
power reſerved to the church, as, if vigorouſly exer- 
ciſed, would, in a great meaſure, prevent its unhappy 
effects. But what does all this avail, ſo long as the ma- 
jo lyes on the wrong ſide? What does it ſignify, 


ow much power we have, if we have neither the 


heart nor the inclination to uſe it? And to what pur- 

poſe is it for a ſmaller number to ſtruggle againſt the 

force of a greater, in a court, where, without any re- 

gard cither to law or equity, every thing muſt be de- 

' termined by a plurality of votes? This, indeed, may 
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keep up ſome faint remembrance of our ancient inde- 


pendency, v without which it might be in danger of be- 


ing altogether forgotten; but, it is plain, that it can 
have no effect, either in recovering what we have loſt, 
or preſerving -any thing which yet remains: and, no 
doubt, our adverſaries muſt foreſee, that if matters 
continue in this way a while longer, we will at laſt drop 
the conteſt, and leave them to carry on their ſcheme 
without any oppoſition. 

There is therefore an abſolute neceſſity, that ſome 
other meaſures ſnould yet be taken, in order, if poſ- 
fible, to fave us from that ruin which ſeems faſt to be 
coming upon us. But to what quarter ought we to 
look in this preſſing extremity? Who are to be the re- 
ſtorers of our Chriſtian liberty, and the ſupporters of 
our tottering conſtitation ? I think it muſt appear evi- 
dent, by this time, to every reflecting perſon, that the 
few worthy miniſters that are among us, can bring us 
no relief, unleſs they be ſupported by ſome additional 
ſtrength; for, upon a very moderate computation, there 
are at leaſt two thirds of the miniſters of this church, 
who, from one motive or another, are the declared friends 
of patronage, and conſequently unite in promoting e- 
very ſcheme which is laid to enſlave us. It is in vain to 
reaſon with theſe perſons concerning the part which 
they are acting; for experience ſhows us, that they 
art determined to hold on in oppoſition to every thing 
that can be ſaid. Were they to be influenced by a re- 
gard to that conſtitution which they ſolemnly engaged 
to ſupport, is it poſhble they can be ignorant, that, by 
the conduct which they purſue, they are undermining 
its very foundation? Were they acted by a concern for 
the intereſts of religion, and the ſalvation of precious 
and immortal fouls, how can theſe ever be promoted, 
by thruſting in miniſters upon a people that will not 
receive them? And had they any regard to the natu- 
lar ſentiments of humanity itſelf, how could they ever 
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allow themſelves, cruelly to rob their Chriſtian bre- 
thren, of one of their deareſt and moſt valuable pri- 
vileges, the right of chuſing a miniſter to take the cure 
of their ſouls? 

Now, what good can be expected from a ſet of men 
who are got ſo great a length, that all theſe affecting 
conſiderations can make little or no impreſſion upon 
them? Some of them, indeed, have pleaded in their 
behalf, that their conduct, in theſe caſes, does not pro- 


ceed ſo: much from choice as from neceſſity; becauſe, 


{ince the law of the land muſt have its effect, they 
reckon it the leaſt of two evils, quietly to comply with 


its demands. But it hath been ſhown, in ſeveral trea- 
tiſes lately written upon this ſubject, that the church is 
under no neceſſity, by law, to carry on any violent ſet- 
tlements; and therefore, that the ſpiritual oppreſſion 


and tyranny, which we have had ſo much reaſon to 
complain of, ought entirely to be aſcribed unto church- 


men themſelves. This is a point which hath been efta- 


bliſhed with ſo much ſtrength of evidence, that all the 


friends of patronage have not been able to difprove it. 


But has this produced the deſired alteration -in their 
conduct? So far from it, that they are, if poſſible, 


more zealous in their oppoſition than ever. And, now, 


when their cauſe feems deſtitute of every ſhadow of 
argument, they have, at laſt, been endeavouring to 
maintain it by the moſt ſhameful diſingenuity and 
fraud. One of their writers, in particular, has juſt 
now been detected, producing a paſſage in favour of 
patronage, in the name of a celebrated author, that he 
might thereby get the ſanction of his authority unto it, 


in whom no ſuch paſlage is to be found *. Can there 


be any thing more baſe and ſcandalous than ſuch an 
action? It is an open inſult and indignity done to the 


* The reader may lee this, if he chuſe, in the Candid Inquiry, 
&c, among the tracts concerning patronage, p. 59. ſuppoſed ra be 
written by the Rev, Mr Randal! of Stirling. 
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- publick, to endeavour thus to deceive them by a down- 
right forgery, as well as an injury to the perſon in 
whoſe name it is laid. It can admit of no apology, ei- 
ther from i2norance or miſtake: and thoſe who ean ad- 
here to a ſcheme which muſt be ſupported by ſuch de- 
teſtable artifices, are ſurely not to be influenced by any 
conſiderations either of duty or of honour. 

From all theſe circumſtances, taken together, I con- 
feſs. I have beheld, with a ſecret indignation, the pains 
which ſome very worthy men have thrown away in per- 
ſuading the miniſters of the church who are upon the 

fide of patronage, while another valuable part of our 
conſtitution, from which wemight look for much greater 

ſervice, hath been quite neglected. Perhaps ſome of my 
readers will be ſurpriſed tofind, that the perſons here in- 
tended are the elders. But Iam able to ſhow, that theſe 
very perſons, however much ſome may affect to deſpiſe 
them, along with the few miniſters among us-that will 

Join them, may eaſily bring about a total revolution in 

the management of our eccleſiaſtical affairs. I therefore 

make no ſcruple of addreſſing myſelf to you, my bre- 
thren in the elderthip, for this purpoſe; and I do it 
with the greater chearfulneſs, and even big with the 
hopes of ſucceſs in this application, becauſe ] am per- 
ſuaded that you are both willing and able to help us. 

Allow me, therefore, to point out to you the weight 

which you bear in the government of this national 

church, with which I ſuppoſe many of you are but little 
acquainted; for it is a part of the policy which hath 
been uſed by defigning men, to keep you as much as 
poſſible in the dark about every thing of this kind. 
That elders are an eſſential part of our eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution, is a fact which cannot be doubted by any 
perſon who hath the ſmalleſt acquaintance with its hiſ- 
tory. Our venerable reformers, whoſe memory will 
be ever precious to all the true friends either of reli- 
gion, liberty, or learning, when they ſearched the 
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ſcriptures, to know how the church of Chriſt ſhould 
be governed, found that it was by the united juriſdic- 
tion of miniſters and lay-elders; and that, ſo far as they 
could diſcover, it ſeemed to lye equally between them. 
They, therefore, immediately ſet about ordaining fit per- 
ſons to this important office in the ſeveral pariſhes, who 
might take part along with the miniſters in the manage- 
ment of ſpiritual affairs; and we find that theſe perſons 
were to be conſtituent members of every eccleſiaſtical 
court or afſembly within this realm. This you may ſee 
plainly laid down in the Second. Book of Diſcipline, 
which was the original legally eſtabliſhed form of go- 
vernment in this church after the Reformation. It is 
true, indeed, it was not then digeſted into that exact 
and regular order in which it ſtands at preſent. This 
could not be done without conſiderable time and atten- 
tion; and, therefore, no more can be expected here 
than a general ſketch of thoſe principles upon which 
our eccleſiaſtical polity was afterwards formed. 

At that time, ſo far as I can learn, preſbyteries and 
pariſh-ſeſſions, except in large towns, ſeem, in a great 
meaſure, to be confounded together; and the firſt ge- 
neral aſſembly that was held after the Reformation, was 
ſo far from conſiſting of commiſſioners from preſbyte- 
ries, as it does now, that all the reformed miniſters and 
their elders reforted to it; and it is particularly record- 
ed, that the number of miniſters was then fo ſmall, that 
they did not exceed a fourth-part of the meeting. Here 
then, although it was only accidental, the elders bore 
ſo great a ſway, that they made no leſs than three 
fourths of that afſembly. Afterwards, when the num- 
ber of miniſters had confiderably encreaſed, and preſ- 
byteries were regularly formed, they began to think of 
repreſenting themſelves by commiſſioners in their aſ- 
ſemblies; and now it is, that we learn, with certainty, 
what influence and weight the church conſidered elders 
to bear. 


10 J 
In the Directory for Church- Government, printed 
in the year 1647, it is provided, that the aſſembly ſhall 
conſiſt of an equal number of miniſters and elders. This 


proportion ſeems to have been taken from the practice 


of the reformed church of France, and it balances the 
Power exactly between the clergy and the laity. It was 
upon this principle, that the repreſentation of preſ- 
byteries was adjuſted by the aflembly in the year 1694, 


which, together with the repreſentation of boroughs 


and univerſities, was ſuppoſed. to preſerve an equalit 
of miniſters and elders in our ſupreme court, akhodgh 
time has ſhown that it has produced a conſiderable ma- 
jority of the former. The proportion which was then 
fixed between miniſters and elders is as follows, and it 
hath been ſtrictly obſerved ever ſince.— That all preſ- 
byteries, containing not more than twelve miniſterial 
charges, ſhall ſend to the aſſembly two miniſters and 
one elder.— That all preſbyteries, containing above 
twelve, but not more than eighteen charges, ſhall ſend 
three miniſters and one elder. — That all preſbyteries, 
containing above eighteen, but not more than twenty- 
four charges, ſhall fend four miniſters and two elders. — 
And, laſtly, that all preſbyteries, containing above 
twenty-four charges, ſhall ſend five miniſters and two 
elders. This is all the length that the proportion was 
carried by the aſſembly 1694. But it was afterwards 
provided, upon the ſame principle, by the aflembly 
1712, that every preſbytery, whoſe number exceeds 


thirty miniſterial charges, ſhall ſend ſix miniſters and 


three elders*. - fy 
Now although, as the caſe ſtands at preſent, the 


* The reader will take care to obſerve, that the proportion is 
fixed by the number of charges in a preſbytery, and not by the 
number of pariſhes or miniſters themſelves ; ſo that it cannot be di- 
miniſhed, either by there being no miniſter in a pariſh, as in the caſe 
of a vacancy, or by two or more miniſters having only one pariſh, 
as in collegiate charges. | 


L * 


number of elders muſt be conſiderably ſmaller in out 


aſſemblies than that of miniſters, yet, with the help 


which you may always expect from them, it is evident 
that you have every thing in your own power. This 
you will be ſenſible of yourſelves by the following cal- 
culation. There are juſt ſixty- ſeven preſbyteries 
in this church, of which thirty ſend to the aſſembly 
two miniſters and one elder, ——trwenty-eight- ſend 
three miniſters. and one elder, ſeven ſend ' four 


miniſters and two elders, —one ſends five mini- 


ſters and two elders, —and one ſix miniſters and 
three elders. This makes, in whole, one hundred 
and eighty-rhree miniſters, and ſeventy-ſeven elders, 
But there are ſixty-ſix royal boroughs in Scot- 
land, each of which has the privilege of ſending 
one elder to the aſſembly, and the town of Edinburgh 
two, which makes ſixty- ſeven elders more. And then 
each of the five univerſities has the privilege of ſend- 
ing one elder ;—fo that our aſſembly, when it is fully 
met, conſiſts of one hundred and eighty-three minifters, 
and one hundred and forty-nine elders. Ir is trae, in- 
deed, that the Scots church at Campvere in Holland 
has the right of being repreſented in our aſſembly; 
but, as this makes no alteration in the caſe, it is almoſt 
unneceſſary to mention it. Here, then, you will ob- 
ſerve, that the difference between miniſters and elders 
in our aſſembly is only thirty-four; ſo that you want 
bur eighteen of the miniſters to give you a clear majo- 
rity; and when was there ever an aſſembly Where you 
would not have got many more of them upon your ſide? 
Thus it plainly appears, that if you were united among 
yourſelves, and thought it worth your while to attend 
that court, you might eaſily over- rule every arbitrary 
meaſure in our eccleſiaſtical affairs. 

But this is taking too narrow a view of the influence 
which you poſſeſs; for you have not only great weight 
in the aſſembly, by the proportion which you hold in it, 


Ly 
but, what is of far greater importance, you have the 
very forming and modifying of that court entirely in 
your power. Every body knows, that there is an e- 
qual number of miniſters and elders in each preſhyte- 
ry, of which the latter are elected by the ſeveral ſeſ- 
ſions which they repreſent. Now, if ſeſſions were but 
at due pains to ſend up right elders to their preſby- 
teries at the annual election of commiſſioners, who 
would unite upon men that would be faithful to the 
truſt repoſed in them, it is moſt evident, that our aſ- 
ſemblies ſhould immediately be of quite a different 


complexion, even though there were but few elders 


at the trouble of attending them: and is there any 


thing more eaſy to be accompliſhed than this? How 6 


ſimple, and how effectual, is the remedy ? How ſmall is 
the trouble or expence which it requires? And yet 


to the mere negle of applying it, may be ultimately 


referred the greateſt part of the hardſhips we are now 
ſuffering; for, if you had rightly underſtood and exer- 
ciſed the power with which you are inveſted, it is ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible that the church could ever have 
eonnived with the ſtate, in its deſign to oppreſs us, and 


all the ſchemes it hath contrived for this purpoſe would 


have been rendered abortive. Are you not aſtoniſhed 
to think, that, when you have been complaining ſo 
loudly of the ruinous deciſions of our late aſſemblies, 
you ſhould all the while have continued idle and un- 
active, when you were able at once to put a ſtop to 
them? Muſt it not grieve the heart of every ſerious 
perſon to refle& upon ſuch fatal negligence? Perhaps 
there never was an inſtance in which the moſt valuable 
rights that a people can be poſſeſſed of were loſt ſo ſil- 
lily, as in the caſe before us; but, it is comforting to 
add, that, perhaps, there never was an inſtance in 
which they could be more eaſily regained. 

I am ſenſible, indeed, that all that hath been ſaid, 


proceeds upon the ſuppoſition, that the elders of this 


E 

church are, in general, firmly attached to our moſt ex- 
cellent conſtitution. But is not this undoubtedly the 
fact? nothing can be more certain, than that almoſt 
your whole body wiſh well to the cauſe which I am now 
pleading, however much they may be rendered uſe- 
leſs to it by particular influence. Nay, ſuch is the uni- 
verſal character of the people themſelves, that it is 
ſcarce poſſible for miniſters to get perſons put into that 
office who are of a different diſpoſition. But, though 
the caſe were otherwiſe, i it would require but a ſmall 
degree of caution to keep them out; for, as every ſeſ- 
ſion has the entire and excluſive right of chuſing its 
own members, it would ſurely be a very remarkable 
piece of ſtupidity in the preſent members, if they could 
not pitch upon perſons of the ſame ſentiments with 
themſelves. Have we not many inſtances of civil ſo- 
cieties, where, though the parties are nearly balanced, 

and ſome of the members are changed every year, yet, 
when either of them prevails over the other, it will 
commonly maintain and ſtrengthen its influence for a 
long courſe of time; and how much eaſier muſt it be, 
to preſerve a laſting ſuperiority, where there is little 
oppoſition to ſtruggle with at all? Indeed, it is a pe- 
culiar excellency i in our conſtitution, that this radical 
part of it is of ſuch a nature, that, if proper care be 
taken, it can hardly be corrupted, ſo long as there is 
any regard to religion among us. And though, at pre- 
ſent, there may be ſome falſe brethren, who have crept 
in unawares, and who are lying in wait to betray us, 


yet, as theſe are inconſiderable, when compared with 


the reſt, you may in a manner annihilate their influence 


while they are with you; and time itſelf will ſoon rid 


you of them, if you be only more cautious, for the fu- 
ture, how you fill up your numbers. 
The part, then, which you have to ad, is extremely 


plan and caſy; ; and it is a duty to which you are loudly 
| B 
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called, at preſent, in the courſe of divine providence. 
Firſt of all, you ſhould take great care what ſort of perſons 
you bring in among you; for, obſerve, that no miniſter 
whatever has any thing to ſay in the election of elders, 
except when the matter comes to his caſting vote; ſo 
that, if improper perſons are brought into that office, 
you, and you alone, are to blame for it. This is a pris 
vilege, which, as it is your unqueſtionable right, 1 it 
is of the very utmoſt conſequenee, that it be wiſely ex- 
erciſed; for, indeed, the whole ſafety of the church des» 
pends upon it. It is like keeping the fountain pure, 
without which the ſtreams muſt neceſſarily be corrupt; 
or, to make uſe of another figure, it 1s like laying the 
foundation firm, upon which the ſuperſtructure is after» 
wards to be raifed. You ſhould therefore, above all 
things, be careful that none be admitted into your ſocie- 


ty, but thoſe who are not only of unblemiſhed charac- 


ter, but likewiſe underſtand and value the privileges of 


the church, and will be active and zealous to the utmoſt 


of their power to defend them. For this purpoſe, you 


ſhould eſpecially beware of admitting perſons of quali- 


ty, or high rank, unleſs you have the ſtrongeſt evidence 
of their attachment to your intereſt, becauſe theſe per- 
ſons being either patrons themſelves, or nearly con- 
nected with them, as well as on other accounts that 


might be mentioned, you will rarely find them diſpoſed 


to go along with you in theſe matters. For the fame 
reaſon, you would do well to keep a jealous eye over all 
lawyers, and be very cautious of admitting them; for, 
though rhere are ſome perſons both among them and 
the Bn who, following the example of their il- 
luſtrious anceſtors, have ſhown a deep concern for the 
good of this church, and ſhould therefore be counted 
worthy of the higheſt honour, yet they are, in general, its 
inveterate and moſt dangerous foes. It is owing ſolely 
to your inattention, that ſo many of theſe perſons have 
got in among you already, to the reproach and diſgrace 
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of your office &, as well as an unſpeakable injury to the 


church; and, if you ſtil] ſleep on in the ſame careleſs 


ſtate, you will bring upon this poor church the very worſt 
evil that can befal it, I mean, a corrupt elderſhip, along 
with a corrupt' miniſtry, in conſequence of which our 
ruin muſt be unavoidable; for it is a caſe which can ad 
mit of no remedy at all. | 
You ſee, then, it is a matter of the very utmoſt con- 


* It is a very hard caſe, which often happens, when people muſt 
not only ſuffer wrong, but dare not even complain of the injury 
which is done them, and when they are obliged to ſee the molt 
ſacred things profaned and abuſed, and yet dare not venture to 
affirm that this is really the fact. But I do not think we need be 
much afraid to declare our ſentiments in the caſe betore us. Per- 


| haps, indeed, it would not be ſafe to ſay all that might be truly 


ſaid concerning the characters of many of theſe elders; but, fure- 
ly, there can be no hazard in afhrming, that not a few of them have 
been admitted directly contrary to the conſtitutional laws of this 


church. Many are the ftatutes which have been enaþted, to pre- 
- vent all but men of untainted virtue, and exemplary piety, from 
getting into the elderſhip; and theſe have been reckoned of ſuch 


indiſpenſible obligation, that the forms which they preſcribe cannot 
be omitted to this day, though the very purpole and meaning of 
them is moſt notoriouſly tranigreſſed. For inſtance, all preſbyteries 
are obliged, ſolemnly, to atteſt the character of every elder whom 
they ſend up to the aſſembly, in the following manner, That he is 
faithful in diſcharging the duties of his office; that he is tender and 
circumſpett in his walk, punctual in his attendance upon ordinances, 
{tri& in his obſervation of the Lord's day, and regular in keeping 
up the worſhip of God in his family.” But is there any regard paid 
to the truth of this atteſtation with reſpect to our learned and ho- 
nourable elders? This, indeed, in moſt caſes, is not ſo much as 
pretended, elſe what is the meaning of that deſpicable evalion, which, 
however, many times cannot even be applied, namely, that they know 
of nothing to the contrary ? And with reſpect to family worſhip, in 
particular, as if the moſt ſolemn actions were only proper to be 
made a jeſt of, they inſiſt, that the atteſtation is literally true, if 
they ſay grace at meals; ſo that if a perſon were but to pronounce 
theſe two words, LORD BLESS, Which is all that many people 
do upon ſuch occaſions, there are not wanting miniſters who would 


make no ſcruple to atteſt, that he keeps up the worſhip ef God 


in his family, However, there is no occalion now for any artifices 
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ſequence, that all poſſible caution be exerciſed in ad- 
mitting new members into your ſociety; and that it is 
an error of the moſt dangerous and deſtructive tenden- 
cy to the intereſts of religion in this country, to receive 
any perſon into that office, whatever be his character 
in other reſpects, if he is not a cordial friend to the con- 
ſtitution of our church. 

But there is another error that muſt be mentioned, 
much a-kin to this, and productive at laſt of the very 


of this kind ; for, after they had often broke through this noble 
barrier againſt impiety in the elderſhip, it was at laſt totally demo- 
liſhed, and taken out of the way, that ſo a door might be fully o- 
pened for admitting the moſt worthleſs men. 

I cannot forbear inſerting, in this place, the following deſcrip- 
tion, which was drawn ſome time ago by an anonymous writer, be- 
cauſe it appears to me to contain a very graphical picture by no 
means foreign to the preſent ſubje: ** Suppoſe, ſays he, the time 
ſhould come, when there ſhould be perſons in the character of el- 


ders, ſo f\Cifrom being ſtrict in maintaining the worſhip of God in 


their families, that it is not ſo much as propoſed even when a mini- 
ſter is their gueſt, unleſs very rarely, perhaps out of compliment to 
ſome of the graver ſort. Suppoſe them as often ſpending the Lord's 
day in viſiting, or at cards, as in the publick and private exerciſes 
of devotion x ſor far from being faithful in diſcharging the duties of 
their office, that it would be difficult to name a ſeſſion of which they 
could be reckoned members; ſo far from performing the uſual du- 
ty of ſerving communicants at the Lord's table, that they ſeldom, 
if ever, partake of that ſacrament themſelves, Suppole them ne- 
ver ſo much as looking into a church court, except an aſſembly or 
commiſſion. and there only when there is a job to do; perhaps pour- 
ing in like an inundation, at one diet, in order to carry a ſettſement 
that can ſerve no religious purpoſe, but muſt obviouſly tend to ſcat- 
ter the flock of Chriſt, and involve the church in diſtreſs and con- 
fuſion while, at the very next diet, it is with the utmoſt difficulty 
that as many of them can be gathered out of taverns and concerts, 
as are ſufficient to make a quorum for taking any meaſure to diſ- 
courage profanity, How diſmal muſt be the conſequences, if per- 
ſons of ſuch characters ſhould have a title to decide in our eccle» 
ſiaſtical affairs?” And although this author prudently refers the 
deſcription to ſome future period, yet if we were to conſider it as 
intended to ſignify, that this was actually the caſe already, I be» 
lieve we would not very much miſtake his meaning, | 
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ſame effects; and that is, when any greatdifference falls 


in between elders and their miniſter, then nothing will 
ſerve them, frequently, but they muſt lay down their 
charge. Hereby they think they will vex and puniſh 
their miniſter, by leaving him to himſelf; or, perhaps, 
they have ſuch a ſenſe of the indignity of his conduct, 
that their conſciences will not allow them to fit as mem- 
bers of a court where he has the privilege to preſide, — 
It is pity that any man's conſcience ſhould lead him to 
act in this manner. It is ſurely for want of being right- 
ly informed, if it does. Nothing can be a greater miſ- 
take, than to think that this will be a puniſhment or 
vexation to the miniſter; for, in many caſes, it is high- 
ly agreeable to him, and the very thing he moſt earneſt- 
ly deſires. But it ought ſeriouſly to be conſidered what 
are the conſequences with which this is followed. It is 
evident, at firſt view, that hereby the church loſes, 
from time to time, a number of her beſt and trueſt 
friends; and if they are ſucceeded at all in their office, 
it is either by thoſe who will go along with their mini- 
ſter, in betraying her intereſts, or, at beſt, be luke- 
warm and indifferent about them. This, therefore, is 
one of the worſt contrived meaſures that any perſon 
can poſſibly take. It defeats the very end it was in- 
tended to ſerve; indeed, there is no end it can ſerve, 
but to haſten our deſtruction. And, permit me to tell 
you, that it is contrary to the fundamental principles 
and rules of our conſtitution itſelf; for, there it is pro- 
vided, * That when perſons are once lawfully called to 


the office of elders, they may not leave it again, while 


their gifts and abilities for diſcharging it remain &.“ 
Hoping, then, that this may be a ſeaſonable caveat, 
to prevent you from laying down your charges in this 
way, for the future, I now proceed to give you the re- 
maining directions upon the ſubject, 


4 Sce the Second Book of Diſcipline, Chap. 6, 
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Next to the preſerving and continuing a right elder- 
ſhip, in general, you ſhould be at great pains to get 
proper elders duly elected as your repreſentatives in 
preſbyteries and ſynods. Theſe two points, indeed, com- 
priſe the whole of your duty with reſpect to the govern- 
ment of this church. The former is of vaſt importance, 
as it ſerves to maintain and ſecure your influence; al- 
though, it is plain, it can be of no real uſe, unleſs it be 
accompanied with the latter, by which this latent power 
is brought forth to action. This, therefore, may be 
conſidered, as the firſt ſtep you have to take of a pu- 
blick nature in church- government; and, indeed, it is all 
that you can do as a general body; for, by this deed, you 
diveſt yourſelves of the power which you poſſeſs, and 
transfer it to theſe delegates who may afterwards uſe it 
as they think proper. 151 | 
Nothing can ſhow more ſtrongly, of what mo- 

ment it is, that you look well to your privilege in 
this reſpect. Nay, although you had no other evi- 
dence at all, the very ſentiments which certain mi- 
niſters diſcover concerning it, might be ſufficient, to 
convince you, that it is a matter of the laſt importance. 
What anxious jealouſy, and even fear, do they betray, 
when they ſee the elders aſſuming the prerogative 
which belongs unto them! How many artifices do they 
employ, to diſſuade them from it! And when all that 
they can fay proves ineffectual, they have ſometimes 
obſtinately refuſed to call a ſeſſion, that they might 
prevent them from executing ſo threatening a deſign. 
But it would be a mark of the pooreſt ſpirit imagin- 
able, if you ſuffered yourſelves to be bullied out of 
your right by any ſuch means; for this is a privilege 
which is ſecured to you, in the moſt inviolable manner 
by the law of the land; and, therefore, it is imp oſſible 
for any perſon to deprive you of it. It is en eſſential 
principle of our conſtitution, as eſtabliſned by law, that 
there can be no church- courts of any kind without elders, 
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and that theſe perſons have a right to judge and dee 
termine in every cauſe that cometh before them. 
But if miniſters could hinder ſeſſions from chufing 
their repreſentatives, by refuſing to meet with them 
for that purpoſe, it is manifeſt, it would be in their 
power to engroſs the whole eccleſiaſtical government 
into their own hands, and thereby to deprive the elders 
of that ſhare in the adminiſtration which the law itſelf 
bath aſcertained to them, in conſequence of which, the 
greateſt tyranny and deſpotiſm might enſue. There 
muſt, therefore, be ſome remedy againſt ſuch a daring 
uſurpation, otherwiſe the eftabliſhed order of this 
church might be quite ſubyerted, and the people 
could have no ſecurity for any of their religious privi- 
leges whatever. The method, then, which you muſt 


take, in ſuch caſes, is ſhortly this: A majority of your 


number, but not without informing the reſt, and defirs 
ing them to attend, muſt call a publick notary, and go 
into the preſence of your miniſter, and require him to 
hold a ſeſſion without delay, which, if he refuſe to do, 
you mult take a proteſt againſt him, in the hands of the 
notary, and then immediately ele& your repreſentative 
which election being made, and atteſted in this publick 
manner, will be as valid and unexceptionable as if it 
had been made in the uſual way. Perhaps, you may 
think, that this is rather treating your miniſter with - 
out due reſpect. But, certainly, any perſon who acts 
in this manner can have no title to your delicacy; nay, 
you ought further to make a complaint againſt him to 
the preſbytery, and inſiſt that they ſhould take proper 
meaſures for preventing any inconvenience of this kind 
in time to come. 

But the great loſs is, that the generality of elders da 
not rightly underſtand the importance of this privilege, 
They look upon it as a thing that can have little or na 
effect; and, therefore, they will not be at the trouble 
to contend for it. If this were not the fact, how could 
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it ever have happened, that, in many ſeſſions, there has 
not been a repreſentative choſen within the memory of 
man? Nay, what is {till worſe, that in others the miniſter 


has the addreſs to get a perſon choſen, (if ſuch an one 
there be among them) who will aſſiſt him in ſupporting - 


every pernicious ſcheme; and, when perſons of a diff-rent 
character are choſen, how hard is it to get them brought 
up either to preſhyteries or ſynods, even when affairs 
of the greateſt moment are to be determined? This fa- 
tal negligence and inattention is the great ground of 
complaint which we have againſt you; and, indeed, it 
is not eaſy to conceive how you ſhould continue in ſuch 
a liſtleſs and torpid ſtate, when your moſt valuable pri- 
vileges are ſo audaciouſly invaded. A plain and cer- 
tain method, for recovering them, hath now been laid 
before you; and, I would to God, you might only be 
perſuaded, in good earneſt, to make the trial; for there 
cannot be the ſmalleſt doubt of its producing the deſir- 
ed effect. You have ſeen, that nothing can hinder you 
from ele&ing your repreſentatives at the uſual terms; 
and, therefore, it is moſt inexcuſable, at any time, to 
negle& it; but, as matters ſtand at preſent, it demands 
more than ordinary vigilance and circumſpection. The 
one invariablerule which you have to obſerve, is, tochuſe 
always the moſt intelligent, faithful, and active men 
that are among you, and thoſe who will give punctual 
and regular attendance both at preſbyteries and ſy- 
nods. What does it ſignify, though you ſhould be obli- 
ged repeatedly to chuſe the ſame perſons? Do we not 
ſee many of our learned and honourable elders taking 
their ſeats every year as members of our. aſſembly, 
although it is pity that the moſt of them ſhould ever be 
there at all? This, however, I do not find any fault 
with, becauſe it is their unqueſtionable right, if they 
are regularly choſen and atteſted. All that is deſired, is, 
that you would only take the ſame legal meaſures, and 
exerciſe ſomething of the ſame zeal and diligence in 
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ſupporting the conſtitution of the church, which is at 
preſent in ſo languiſhiag a ſtate, as you ſee others do- 
ing to bury it for ever in its own ruins; and thus l have 
done with the directions which I intended to give you 
as a general body. | 
But, after all the length that we have come, the 
principal part of the plan remains ſtill to be executed. 

his is the province and duty of repreſentatives only. 
Suffer me, therefore, to deliver a few inſtructions con- 
cerning it, to thoſe of you who are intruſted with that 
important office. And here, brethren, you muſt have 
already obſerved, that the main point you have to ma- 
nage, is, the election of commiſſioners to the general aſ- 
ſembly. This, indeed, is the very hinge, ſo to ſpeak, 
upon which the whole project turns; and, if you fail in 
the management of it, all your other attempts muſt be 
utterly unſucceſsful. You ought, therefore, by all poſ- 
ſible means, to attend your reſpective preſbyter ies upon 
the day of election. Not a ſingle perſon ſhould be ab- 
ſent from ſuch an intereſting and deciſive affair; for, 
when parties are nearly equal, the want of a ſingle vote 
will ſometimes turn the ſcale; and, if any of you are ne- 
ceſſarily hindered fron attending, you ought, in that 
caſe, inſtantly to reſign your commiſſion, that the ſeſſi- 
ons to which you belong may proceed to elect others in 
your room. But a regular and careful attendance is not 
ſufficient to do the buſinſs, unleſs you make the beſt of 
your votes when you are preſent. For this purpoſe, it 
would be highly expedient to meet together before- 
hand by yourſelves, along with thoſe miniſters in the 
preſbytery that are your real friends, in order to ad- 


viſe with them concerning the moſt proper perſons to be 


choſen, that ſo you and they may act in concert with one 
another. The propriety, and even the neceſſity, of this, 
muſt appear, at once, to every perſon who ſpends but a 
ſingle thought upon the ſubject. Indeed, this meaſure, 
or one equivalent to it, is rl reckoned ſo indiſpen- 
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ſibly neceſſary, that, I believe, there is ſcarcely an in- 
ſtance in the world of its being omitted upon ſuch oc- 
caſions by any ſociety, either civil or eccleſiaſtical, ex- 
cept yourſelves; in conſequence of which, there is, 
perhaps, no ſociety to be found who act with ſo little 
judgment in their elections as you do. It is a moſt griev- 
ous thing to be witneſs to a ſet of men, who have come 
up with a ſincere deſire to get faithful members elect- 
ed for our ſupreme court, throwing away ſome of their 
Votes upon perſons that were not intended to be choſen 
by either party, and thereby the election carried quite 
againſt them; and yet this is a blunder into which you 
have often fallen, merely for want of taking this previ- 
ous ſtep. There is likewiſe another great error, which 
you ſometimes commit, in reckoning yourſelves bound 
to vote for your own miniſter, though he be ſet up by 
the oppoſite party, when he and you happen to live in 
friendſhip with one another. This is a circumſtance 
well known to them, and which they carefully keep in 
view, although you ſeem little to obſerve it; for, when- 
ever they find themſelves in a ſtrait, they always pitch 
upon ſuch perſons, knowing that they may then de- 
pend upon a concurrence from your ſide. It is wonder- 
ful to think, that you ſhould not perceive the glaring 
abſurdity of this part of your conduct. Can there be 
any thing more incouſiſtent with your views, than to 
give your vote for any perſon, let his private behavi- 
our be ever ſo good, if he follow thoſe meaſures in the 
church, which will ruin the intereſts of religion among 
us? And do you not yet underſtand, that rhis is the 

Practice of every one who joins with that party? 
But, of all the enemies you have todeal with, none are 
ſo dangerous, as thoſe ſubtle, crafty men, who diſguiſe 
themſelves before the people, in order to deceive them, 


Theſe perſons make it their great ſtudy, to appear rea- 
ſonable and moderate in all their proceedings; they 
have always ſome fair pretence at hand wherewith to 
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yarniſh over every part of their conduct; and what is à 


main piece of their policy, they appear, in general, t 

be doing nothing at all, pretending rhat they diſlike all 
party-work, and that they ſee ſo little good ariſing from 
it, that they have reſolved to have nothing to dowith it, 


_ while, at the ſame time, they are at the bottom of every 
ſcheme that is ſet on foot. Often have | known elders 


blinded by theſe perſons to the moſt lamentable de- 
gree. But there is one plain and ſimple rule, by which 
you may diſcover, with certainty, what diſpoſition they 
are of, - Obſerve with what ſort of miniſters they 
chiefly aſſociate, and whom they chuſe for their moſt 
favourite and intimate friends; and if you find, as I 
believe you will always find, that theſe are the enemies 


of our conſtitution, you may ſafely conclude, that they 


are of the ſame character. Again, obſerve further, 


what fide they take themſelves when they come to act; 


for, however cautious they may be, they muſt ſome- 
times openly take a fide, only you muſt beware of be 

ing deceived by any ſpeeches they may make; for I 
have heard of a man, who ufed to ſpeak always upon 
the ſide of the people, and yet voted always againſt 
them. This, therefore, is the decifive point which you 
ought carefully to obſerve; and, if you find them ei- 
ther voting againſt your intereſt, or leaving the court, 
when they know the cauſe will be carried without 
them, this ought, in all reaſon, to confirm you in 
your opinion of them, and put it beyond any further 
doubt. Nay, the very air of indifference which they 
aſſume, may juſtly raiſe a ſuſpicion againſt them; for, 
I lay it down as a principle, that no miniſter can be a 
real friend to the intereſts of this church, at preſent, 
who is not both active and zealous to promote them. 
At any rate, it is evident, that a man of this character 
is altogether unfit for your purpoſe; and that yon 
ought not to put ſuch an important office into his hands, 
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ſince, to ſay the leaſt, he will make no conſcience of 
diſcharging the duties belonging to it. | 
From all that hath been ſaid, it appears to be your 
indiſpenſible duty, to fix only upon miniſters who are 
undoubtedly well affected to the intereſts of the church; 
and, bad as we are, I believe there are but few preſbyte- 


ries where ſuch miniſters are not to be found. And, as 


for elders, you ſhould chuſe them almoſt wholly from a- 
mongſt yourſelves; for there are very few of our learn- 
ed and honourable elders that ſhould ever be members 
of our aſſembly, unleſs they be of a very different cha- 
racter from what they are at preſent. | 

I am well aware, that, in this whole affair, you will 
have many difficulties thrown in your way. It is but 
natural to ſuppoſe, that all poſſible means ſhould be 
uſed to hinder you from taking a ſtep which muſt pro- 
duce ſuch a total change of adminiſtration, as this will 
evidently do; and, accordingly, as if they were appre- 
henſive of ſomething of this kind already, and, knowing 
that they cannot hinder it by force, becauſe you have 
both law and numbers to ſupport it, they have em- 
ployed their utmoſt addreſs, to get the practice of e- 
lecting commiſſioners laid aſide, and ſome other mode 
of appointing them ſubſtituted in its room. One very 
plauſible ſcheme has been much inſiſted upon for this 
purpoſe; that of ſending up members to the aſſembly 
by rotation. By this means it is ſaid no miniſter would 
be deprived of a privilege that ſo juſtly belongs to him 
by the influence of any party, but every member of this 
church would get a fair and open hearing; and there 
would be no ſuch thing as packed aſſemblies, or aſſem- 
blies that are elected with no other view than to ſerve 
the deſigns of ſome particular men. It muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, that all this carries a great appearance of impar- 
tiality along with it; but the fallacy lyes in keeping out 
of view this undeniable fact, that the church is rent, at 
preſent, into two great and oppoſite parties; the one 
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the friends, and the other the enemies of the conſtitu- 
tion; and that it was the very deſign for which elections 
of this kind were appointed, to prevent theſe laſt from 
having any ſhare in the adminiſtration at all. This 
ſhows us, that theſe perſons are ſo far from having a right 
to be appointed members of aſſembly, that the conſti- 
tution itſelf meant certainly to exclude them; and yet 
the ſcheme we are now ſpeaking of, is manifeſtly fitted 
to preſerve the ſupreme authority for ever in their 
hands: from whence it follows, that if you were once 
to give up the right of electing your commiſſioners, 
there is nothing worth contending for that would be 
left behind. 

Iwill not ſtay, to mention any more inſtances of the 
ſtratagems which they employ, in order to diſcourage 
the elders from inſiſting upon their rights: ſuch as, 
how ſtrongly they repreſent the indecency of their 
voting contrary to their own miniſters, as if their 
miniſters were infallible guides for them implicitly 
to follow. How induſtrious they are to blacken the 
character of them that oppoſe them, by repreſenting 
them as ſeditious men, and ſtirrers up of ſtrife. And, on 
the other hand, what unbounded praiſes they beſtow 
on thoſe who make no reſiſtance to any of their mea- 
ſures, as men of the moſt amiable and peaceable diſ- 
poſitions. Theſe, and many other things, you mult lay 
your account to meet with, if you make conſcience of 
diſcharging your duty, as it has now been laid before 
you: but J hope none of them will be able to move 
you from it. And, for your direction at other meetings 
of preſbytery, and likewiſe at the ſynod (all which you 
muſt faithfully attend,) 1 have nothing further to add; 
but only again to remind you, to adviſe with thoſe mi- 
niſters who have given undoubted proofs of their at- 
tachment to your intereſt, and then you will be in little 
danger of going wrong. 

Thus, brethren, I have ſhown you, at full length, 
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the weight which you bear in the government of this 
church, and that it is entirely in your power to give 
a different turn to the adminiſtration whenever you 
pleaſe. I have likewiſe pointed out the ſeveral ſteps 
by which this important change may be brought about. 
And may I not now appeal to the judgment of every 
reader, who has any tolcrable knowledge of the ſtate 
of our church and country, whether the ſcheme I have 
propoſed is not both practicable in its nature, and cer- 
tain in its effect? It is, indeed, amazing to think, that 
a ſcheme, which hath ſuch an obvious tendency to re- 
cover our liberties, ſeems ſcarcely to have occurred to 
ſormer writers upon the ſubject &: and, Ido readily con- 
feſs, that this is a circumſtance at which I would have 
ſtumbled not a little, as thinking that I muſt certainly 
be in fome miſtake, were it not, that every part of it 
is capable of the cleareſt demonſtration. 7 

But there is one mighty objection to which the whole 
is liable, and I expect it will be urged here with the 
greateſt force. What is the valuable end, it may be 
aſked, which this propoſal is fitted to ſerve? or what 
real advantage can reſult from it? Perhaps, indeed, it 
may produce deciſions ofa certain kind in our ecclcfia- 
ſtical courts; but what can theſe avail us, ſo long as 
the law of patronage retains its vigour? While this is 
the caſe, our pariſhes muſt either continue vacant for 
ever, or the perſons muſt be admitted that are preſent- 


* Althovgh inquiry was made, both by the author and his 
friends, whether any thing had been publiſhed upon the ſame plan 
with this; yet nothing could be found, except a ſmall pamphlet, 
entitled, An Elder's Expoſtulation with his Brethren,” which 
appeared when this performance was nearly finiſhed, It is writ- 
ten with a conſiderable degree of ſpirit, and ſeems, in general, to 
proceed upon the principles which are here explained: the only 
fault of it is, that it is too conciſe; for the ſcheme is not ſuffici - 
ently laid open, that the people, to whom it is addreſſed, may ſee 
it with their own eyes, 
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ed to them. What then is the conſequence of all the 
oppoſition and reſiſtance that the church can make? It 
is either to leave the people deſtitute of the ordinances 
of religion, by refuſing to ſettle miniſters among them; 
or elſe to fill them with ſuch invincible averſion from 
their miniſters, that all their labours, to reconcile thein, 
will be utterly ineffectual. Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, 
it will be ſaid, are the bleſſed fruits which you ſhall 
reap from this reforming project. 

Indeed, it muſt be granted, that if the church be 
really reduced to this abject condition by the law of pa- 
tronage, all that hath been ſaid is to very little pur- 
poſe. But you muſt beware of being diſpirited by any 
mere aſſertions upon this point. Do you not know, 
that it is an eaſy matter to make a general flouriſh up- 
on any ſubject, and to muſter up objections of the moſt 
formidable appearance, which, when carefully examin- 
ed, are found only to be men of ſtraw? However, as 
the total debility of the church, by this iniquitous law, 
has been fo often and boldly afſerted, that it ſeems to 
have gained conſiderable credit; and as, ſo far as it is 
believed, it muſt render this, or any ſcheme that can 
be propoſed, altogether inſignificant and uſeleſs, it is 
neceflary, to be at ſome pains, to convince you, that it 
is abſolutely a miſtake. And that I may do this with 
the greater clcarneſs and evidence, you will bear with 
me, while I endeavour: 


I. To give you a ſhort view of the ſeveral limitations 


and reſtraints under which the law of patronage actu- 


ally ſtands. And then, 

II. To ſhow that it is the eaſieſt thing in the world 
for the church, not only to ſhelter herſelf, from its ſe- 
verity, but even to diveſt it of all its force. 


It is an inconteſtable fact, that the aboliſhing of 
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patronage was one of the firſt things which employ- 
ed the attention of this church after the Reformation. 
For this purpoſe. application was made to the ſtate, 


even before the Preſbyterian government was legally 


eſtabliſhed, in conſequence of which, though patronage 
was not wholly abrogated, yet it was reduced almoſt to 
an empty form: for, in the year 1 567, the church re- 
ceived power to reject ay candidate whom. a patron 
might preſent, whenever. ſhe found it not expedient to 
ſettle him. This is ſo clearly the meaning of thar ſta- 
tute, that it hath extorted the teſtimony of ſome of gur 


keeneſt enemies in its behalf; and, indeed, there is no 


avoiding it, as it makes the whole iſſue of the cauſe to 
turn merely upon the deciſion of the church: courts; 
for it is thus expreſſed in our ancient Scottiſh phraſe; 
0 ay gif they (meaning the inferior courts) refuſe; 
it fall be leſum, (i. e. lawfu!) to the patron to appeal to 
the general aſſembly of this haill realm, be quhame 
the cauſe beand decyded, fall tak end as they deſcerne 
and declair.” Which words, to every one that under- 
ſtands the language, are evidently incapable of any o- 
ther interpretation. N 
his ſtatute is again expreſsly declared to be ratified 
and confirmed by another which was made in the year 
. N 8 75 5 

But, in the year +592, the Preſbyterian form of go- 
vernment was eſtabliſhed by law, and the ſtatute, which 
was, enacted for that purpoſe, ſtrongly ratifies all the 
former privileges and immunities of, the church, and 
particularly the act by which her power of rejecting 
preſentees was eſpecially confirmed. This is the more 
neceſſary to be attended to, as it ſnows us how unfair 
it is to graft the contrary doctrine upon the following 
clauſe, which is ſubjoined to it: Providing the fore- 
ſaids pre ſhyteries be bound and aſtricted to receive and 
admitt. quhat-ſumever qualified miniſter preſented be 
his majeſty or laick patrones.“ This is a clauſe of which 
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the advocates for patronage perpetually avail them- 
ſelves, as if the church were hereby deprived of che 
diſcretionary power that was formerly given her. Bur 
I will take the liberty to ſay, that no perſon who 
ever read the ſtatute can ſeriouſly believe, that this is 


the meaning of it, becauſe the act, by which ſhe receiv- 


ed that power, is there confirmed as ſtrongly as words 
can do it: for, (ſpeaking of this, and other acts regard» 
ing the liberties of the church) it is ſaid, 4 Qhilk fall 
be als fufficient, as gif the ſamin were here expreſſed.” 


It is likewiſe manifeſt; that this clauſe can have no ſuch 


meaning; from many other confiderations:—from the 
total filence of our whole eccleſiaſtical hiſtory and re- 
eords concerning it; for, if it had been underſtood in this 
ſenſe, it is not to be fuppoſed but it would have been 
loudly complained of, as an intolerable grievance ;— 
from the many regulations which the aſſembly made for 


rejecting preſentees a ſhort while after, And, from the 


uniform practice of the church, in exerciſing that pow- 
er till the year 1612, when ſhe was legally deprived of 
it. But, as if it were intended to put the matter be- 
yond all poſſible doubt, there is an act relating to the 
diſpoſal of the vacant ſtipend, when a preſbytery re- 
fuſed to ſettle the preſentee, which can have no mean» 


ing at all, if the church is not poſſeſſed of this diſcre- 


tionary power. For it provides, © That, incaſe the preſ- 
bytery refuſes to admit ony qualified miniſter preſent- 


ed by the patron, it ſall be laughfull to the patron to 


reteine the haill fruits of the benefice in his awin 
hands; that is to ſay, only during the time that the cauſe 
is depending before the church- courts; for we have the 
moſt inconteſtible evidence from fact, which is the ſureſt 
interpreter of all laws, that it cannot be underſtood as 
giving the patron a right to inſiſt upon the admiſſion 
of his preſentee, under pain of with-holding the bene- 
fice altogether ; becauſe the church was in uſe, during 


that whole period, to refuſe admiſſion mengly upon 
5 D 
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reaſons of expediency ; and yet there is not a ngle i in- 
ſtance of any ſuch inconveniencearifing from it &. Thoſe 
who know our hiſtory, will eaſily perceive, that it was 
the ſole intention of the aſtricting clauſe in the act 
1.592, to prevent preſbyteries from ele&ing miniſters 
to pariſnes themſelves; a privilege which they had often 
claimed; and; therefore, requiring them to receive 
thoſe candidates who were preſented by patrons, in 
. oppoſition to any of their own. 

L have been the longer in explaining this ſtatute, be⸗ 
cauſe it is the very foundation of our legal eſtabliſh- 
ment, which was revived at the Revolution, and moſt 
ſolemnly confirmed at the Union; and, therefore, erery 
privilege which it contains is tranſmitted down in ſafes 
ty to the preſent time. The only exception which was 
made at the Revolution, was concerning the perſons in 
whom the right of patronage ſhould be veſted, which, 
as it was a matter of great importance, was reſerved to 


after-confideration; and, in the year 1690, it was con- 


ferred on the heritors and elders of every pariſh. But 
here, according to the true ſpirit of the original ſta- 


tute, the church's power of admitting or rejecting can 


didates, was {till preſerved entire; only with this diffe- 
rence, which I reckon to be a great amendment, that 
the preſbytery and the people together had an abſolute 
negative upon the electors. And though, in the year 


712, the ancient patrons were again reſtored to their 
rights; yet, ſtrange as it may ſeem, even here, ſtrietly 


ſpeaking, therd vas no encroachment made upon the 
prerogative of the church; for pteſbyteries were only 
required to admit qualified perfons, in the ſame man- 
ner as theſe ought to have been admitted before the 
making of that aft, = 


* The nander may ſee this more fully * es in 9 2 Candid 


Inquiry, formerly referred to; a book, which, for the light it 


throws upon the conſtitution of this church, ought carefully to be 
peruſed bath by miniſters and elders, 
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Nothing therefore can be more certain, than that the 
church has a legal power of rejecting any preſentee in the 
caſe of a reluctant people. This is a privilege which hath 
been ſecured to her by the moſt ſolemn and unalterable 
ſtatutes of this realm; and it is ſufficient for enabling 
her to prevent all violent ſettlements; becauſe, when a 
preſentee is once rejected, the patron has no remedy, 


or his right will fall to the preſbytery of the bounds. 
The only inconvenience that could ariſe from it, is, 
the prolonging of vacancies to an immoderite length; 


but the danger here is not ſo great as ſome may be rea- 
dy to imagine, becauſe patrons can reap no advantage 


from keeping pariſhes out of miniſters; for they have 
not a right to the vacant ſtipend now, as they had for- 
merly, but are obliged to diſtribute ir for pious uſes. 
This, indeed, is the chief reſtraint which the law 
hath impoſed upon the power of patrons; and, there- 


fore, I ſhall but ſhortly mention the other circumſtances 


by which it is ſtill further limited, as being of leſs im- 
portance. Theſe are,—that a preſentation cannot be 
given by a nonjurant patron, otherwiſe he forfeits his 


Tight into the hands of the crown; that every preſen- 


but muſt either preſent another within the limited time, 


ration muſt be formally lodged with the preſbytery of 


the bounds within ſix months after the vacancy com- 
menced ;—that it muſt be accepted by the preſentee, 
and the acceptance likewiſe lodged with the preſbytery 
within the ſame time, otherwite the right is forfeited 
into the hands of the preſbytery; and chat the pre- 
ſentee himſelf muſt be qualified to accept of it, by hav- 
ing previoully taken the oaths to the civil govern- 
ment. e e 

Theſe limitations are a very falutary proviſion a- 
gainſt long vacancies in pariſhes through the delays of 
patrons, and againſt diſloyal miniſters being ſertled a- 


mong us; but they are of very little conſequenee in 


any other reſpec, although it was certainly the inten- 
| 3 
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tion of the church, in applying for this act concerning 
acceptance, to take the ſting out of patronage altoge- 
ther; for it was not believed, at that time, that any 
probationer of our communion would dare to make 
good his claim. by fulfilling this odious condition; and, 
accordingly, Mr of Kirk-Ofwald, the firſt per- 
ſon in Scotland who accepted a preſentation, had al- 
. moſt been deprived of his licenſe; on that account. 
But there is another limitation of the power of pa- 
trons, of greater importance than theſe which have now 
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been mentioned; and that is, that a preſentation given 
to a miniſter, who is already the paſtor of another pariſh, 

or even to a probationer who hath accepted of a pre- 
_ ſentation, upon which he may be fettled in another 
-pariſh,, is utterly invalid. This is expreſsly declared 
in the act of Geo, I. 1719, For it is there provided, 
. That, if any patron fhall preſent a perſon to any va- 
" cancy, who is then, or who ſhall be a paſtor ton o- 
ther, church or pariſh, ſuch prefentation ſhall not be 
- accounted any interruption. of the time allowed to the 
-.. Patron for preſenting.” It is unneceffary to ſpend 
time, in ſhowing, that this is tlie true intent and mean - 
ing of this act; for the words are ſo plain and deter- 
minate, that I know of no other meaning that can be 
put upon them. The perſons, here intended, are evi- 
dently miniſters who are already ſettled, or probation - 
ers ho are juſt about to be ſettled in other pariſhes, 
| 80s When it is deglared, that a preſentation given to 
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heſe perſons ſhall not be accounted any interruption 

of the ſix months, this muſt ſignify, that it ſhall not be 

copſidered as any legal preſentation at all; for, when- 

. ever a valid preſentation is given, and accepted, the 
courſe of time allowed to the patron is ſuppoſed to 

.. op. nill once the cauſe be "finally ended. Ihe ſame 

thing might be further confirmed from the deſign with 

.. Which this part of the act was made. This was certainly 

to prevent long vacancies in pariſhes; and, as it was 


. 
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ſtrongly again 


church by a. ſpecial ſecurity; ſo that no preſentation 
could be given to any miniſter of a pariſh without her 
particular permiſſion; and, beſides, this power might 
likewiſe have heen employed, as an engine, to inſltence 
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abvious, that, when a. miniſter was beloved by his pea- 
ple, they would naturally be diſpoſed, if poſſible, to re- 
tain him; and, as experience had ſhown, that, in theſe 
caſes, pariſhes had often been kept long out of mi- 
niſters, by the unwillingneſs of their own people to 
part with them, to the great hinderance of the pragrels . 
of the goſpel, it was judged the only effectual method 
ro prevent this inconvenience, for the future, to declare 
miniſters already ſettled incapable of being preſented 
to any other charge. + ap 
. - This limitation of the power of patrons is of confi. 
derable importance; for, as it diminiſhes the number 
of objects upon whom it can be legally exerciſed, it is 
fitted to prevent much of the miſchief ariſing from it. 
I; is true, indeed, that the church hath HitherronegleRed 
39 lay hold of the advantage afforded her by this reſtrict 
ing law. unge. as may well be ſuppaſed, were 
it, becauſe it cut off all hopes of theig 
own preferment. Orhers, again, were inclined -to'over- 
lock it from a more generous motive, becauſe, if miai⸗ 
ſters already ſettled could not be preſented to ather 
charges, it might often happen, that ſome of the ſineſt 
talents ſhould, in a great meaſure, be buried. and loſt. 
It is much to be lamented, that both friends and enemies 
ſhould have agreed to neglect this law, which might 


have been improved to the moſt beneficial effecta. 
There was. a plain and eaſy method to prevent che 


conſequences which they. 2 to have dreaded, by 


receiving the miniſter's demiſſion, Whom they had a 


mind to tranſport, hefore he accepted of a preſentation; 


for it is only miniſters having other charges whom ir 


Was intended to exclude. | This would have kept the 


whole power of tranſportation in the hands of the 
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patrons to ſettle the vacant pariſhesagreeably to the peo- 
ple; without a regard to which circumſtance, Ido not ſee 
how it is poſſible to Judge of the expediency of a tran- 
fportation. Therefore the church, in all conſiſtency 
with her own principles, ſhould have laid hold of this 
law, and ſhe ought to claim it {till as of great advan- 
rage. 

"Chis now is the true tate of the church with reſpect 
to the law of patronage. And is it not plain, beyond 
all contradiction, that ſhe is under no neceſſity to car 
on violent ſettlements, but has an abſolute right to =o 
vent them? Bur every poſhble objection from this quar- 
ter-muſt be entirely removed, when we conſider: . _ 


I. That it is the eaſieſt thing in the world for te 
church, not only to ſhelter herſelf from the ſeverity of 
the law of patronage, but even to diveſt it of all its 
force. 

It has been ſhown, that we law itſelf hath excluded 
miniſters already ſettled from accepting preſentations 
to other charges; ſo that the church hath nothing to 
fear from patronage with reſpect to them. The only 
ſtep ſne hath to take, is, to ſecure herſelf againſt pro- 
bationers; and this ſhe may do effectually, by making a 
general law for depriving them of their licenſe, if they 
ſhall adhere to a preſentation againſt the will of the peo- 
ple. If ſuch a law as this were once enacted, and put 
in execution, all the grievances of patronage ſhould 
quickly be at an end. A patron might preſent, indeed, 
but what could it fignify? No perſon would preſume 
to adhere to the preſentation without the conſent of the 
people; or, if he did, the preſentation could have no 
ſhadow of force, becauſe the preſentee, being deprived 
of his licenſe for his contemptuous diſregard to the au- 
thority of the church, there would be no qualified per- 
ſon preſented at all. In conſequence of this, then, no- 
thing is more evident, than that patrons would either 
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be obliged to preſent perſons agreeable to the people; 
or elſe, after the fix months were elapſed, (making al- 
lowance for any legal interruption of them,) the right 
would devolve unto the church, who might proceed to 
ſettle the vacant pariſhes with miniſters of their own 
chuſing. | i 6: 
Much will be ſaid, no doubt, againſt fuch an alarm- 
ing propoſal as this. It will probably be repreſented, 
by many, as a direct and audacious oppoſition to the 
law of the land, as ſetting the church and ſtate at vari- 
ance with one another, and having a tendency to un- 
hinge all the ſprings of government, by encouraging a 
ſpirit of licentiouſneſs among the people. But, after 


all that can be ſaid, this is a ſtep which it is undoubted- 


ly competent for the church to take; and I would fain 
know what reaſon there is for making ſuch a hideous 


clamour againſt ir? Surely, it cannot be denied, that 


patronage is a hard and oppreſſive law, that it infringes 
the moſt ſacred rights of mankind, and hath been the 
cauſe of manifold miſchiefs unto this church and coun- 
try. Therefore it is a dictate of common reaſon and 
equity, that every fair and honeſt method may be ta- 
ken to render it ineffectual; for ſuch laws are only of 
the nature of mere external force, which people muſt 


ſubmit to, when they are unable to reſiſt them, but 


which no authority under heaven can make properly 
binding. But, beſides, it is an unconſtitutional law, be- 
ing a direct violation of a ſolemn treaty, by which our. 
privileges, both civil and ſacred, were unalterably ſe+ 
cured. Where then could be the harm, if the church 
ſhould openly aſſert her privileges, in oppoſition to it? 
This would be doing nothing, but what the very ſpirit 
and genius of our government would ſupport; and yet, 
all that is here propoſed, is. only to lay a reſtriction up- 
on — own members, in order to evade its rigorous ex- 
ereilte % 


But, though it ſhould be granted, that the chock : 
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bath a right to impoſe this reſtriction, perhaps, it may dr 

3 be judged not expedient to uſe it, leſt the ſtate ſhonid he 

| fall upon ſome other method, to render our condition it 

ſtill more deplorable. Sorry ſhould I be, if we ever had Pe 

the ſmalleſt ground, for entertaining a fuſpicion of this -, - 

kind. Muſt we, indeed, ſubmit to any encroachmenr de 

that may be made upon our privileges; teſt we ſhould it 

be altogether bereaved of them? Then, fare wel to that th 

liberty which we ſo much boaſt of; for this conveys the me 

moſt perfect idea of deſpotic government that can well it! 

be conceived. But, were we to ſuppoſe an intention in to 

our government, to inforce the law of patronage, not · to 

withſtanding the meafure we are now ſpeaking of, I N 

ſhould be utterly at a loſs, to comprehend, howit could ah 

accompliſh this deſign ; for, it is a moſt certain truth, Pc 

that the church has not only the ſole right both of or- is 

daining and depriving miniſters, but that her ſentence to 

is not cognoſcible by any other court upon earth; and, | gf 

therefore, when a perſon is once deprived by her, it 72 

is contrary to all ſenſe and reaſon, to ſuppoſe that he ar 
can ever be preſented to a pariſh fo long as he con- Va 
tinues under that ſentence. However, if any ſhonld rac 
think it probable, that, rather than ſuffer the church me 
to reap advantage from this meaſure, the ſtate would of 
| turn the charges belonging to her into mere ſinecures, CO 
4 by giving the benefices to thoſe who have no clerical ha 
Fi character at all; or that, in order to avoid this appa- 20 
1 rent abſurdity, miniſters might be ordained by the 18, 
4 parliament, or, perhaps, by the court of ſeſſion, (for is 
1 theſe ſeem to be the only methods it could take to diſ- un 
1 appoint her,) I muſt leave ſuch perſons quietly to en- at 
1 joy their own opinion; for it is not to be expected, WI 
1 that any thing that can be ſaid will be ſufficient to con- no 
1 vince them of their miſtake. bes me 
| i But, to refrain from every degree of ridicule upon be 
1 ſo grave a ſubject, I would ſeriouſſy ask, what motive or 
| our government could have, to inforce the law of pa- af 
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tfonage, in oppoſition to this meaſure. It is plain, that 
nothing lefs than violence itſelf could effect it. And is 
it to be thought, that the legiſlature would hazard the 
peace and ſafety of a whole country, to ſupport a right 
which'is ſhameful in its nature, oppreſſive in its ten“ 
dency, and can be of no benefit to the perſon to whom 
it belongs? What advantage would ariſe from this to 
the government? Is this a right which tends to pro- 
mote either our temporal or ſpiritual intereſts? Does 
it bring any money into the publick treaſury ? Is it fitted 
to advance the trade and commerce of the kingdom, or 
to make more ſober, induſtrious, and loyal ſubjects? 
None of theſe things will be pretended. And, as I have 
already obſerved, even the intereſt. of thoſe who are 

oſſeſſed of it, cannot · be pleaded in its behalf; for it 
is only a truſt which the law hath committed to the 
to be üſed for the publick good, without the dnallelt 


1 * 
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I have nothing to do with any of thoſe abominable 
arts, by which patrons may turn it to their own pri- 
vate advantage. Neither do I concern my ſelf with any 
tacit contracts that may be made between parliament» 
men and voters, for procuring preſentations to any 
of their friends. Theſe are things, which, however 
common they may be among us, yet perſon dares 
hardly take the liberty to affert them; for, being tranſ- 
acted in fecret, like all the other works of darkneſs, it 


is, for the moſt part, impoſſible to bring the proof. It 


is enough, that everything of this kind is abſolutely 
unlawful.  Neverthelefs, it ſeems ſuch practices are, 
at length, grown ſo open as well as common, that a late 
writer makes no ſcruple to ſpeak them out. It. is 
now, ſays he, no rare thing to find pulpits filled with 
men who have purchaſed a fecommendam unto their 
benefices, by good deeds done, or to be done by them, 
or their friends, unto tlie patròn, or his friends. How 
aften has à good Word * in my lord's ear, in fa- 
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your of an hungry expe@anr, procured a vote for a 
member of parliament.*” And if this be really the 
caſe, can we believe that the government, without any 
ſhadow. of reaſon, would attempt to defeat this meaſure, 
by inforcing a law, which hath not only introduced Si- 
mony and venality into the church, but hath enlarged 
the ſcene of corruption in the ſtate itſelf? But! am 
loath to tire your patience with any needleſs confuta- 
tion of ſuch idle cavils; for the manifeſt truth is, that 
there is nothing to fear from the government, if rhe 


church were to make this regulation; and there is no 
other objection that can, with any appearance of plau- 


fibility, be brought againſt it. TE. 


I have now, brethren, finiſhed what 1 intended upon 


this ſubject. I have both pointed out an eaſy and ef- 


fectual method for delivering us from the hardſhips of 
the law of patronage, and endeavoured to remove every 
objection to which it is liable. What remaineth then, 
but that you ſhould inſtantly put it into execution. 
How glorious is the prize which you have before you! 


Liberty! Sacred Liberty, the richeſt of all earthly 


bleſſings! And need 1 uſe any arguments to perſuade 
you to contend for it? It were eaſy to give you a moſt 
affecting deſcription of our oppreſſed condition as a 


church of Chriſt, if it would excite you to vindicate the 
Tights which belong unto us; but this would be doing 


little more than repeating what hath been ſaid by al- 
moſt every writer againſt patronage for a long. while 


paſt; and, beſides, 1 ſuppoſe many of you have felt it 


ſufficiently 3 in your own unhap app 1 15" ed We. have 
on of diſtinguiſhed cha- 


racter, of the deplorable ſtate to which our church was 


* see an Attempt to prove, that every ſpecies of patronage is 


foreign to the nature of the church, page 102 of the ſecond edi- 
tion. 
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reduced almoſt twenty years ago. ** Pariſhes, ſays he, 
are now conſidered in no other view than ſuch a par- 
ticular track of land, and the people, whom the law 


calls the congregation, as ſo many trees upon it; for 


they muſt not pretend to either conſcience or ſentiments 
of their own, much leſs rights or privileges. To 
talk of any regard to them, provided by law, either ci- 


vil or eccleſiaſtical, in giving them religious teachers, is 


2 mutinous evil ſpirit, which muſt be ſuppreſſed by all 
poſſible means, Such of the people as will not ſubmir 
to thoſe who are impoſed on them for miniſters, are 
threatened with excommunication. Miniſters, who dare 
not ſacrifice the laws of Chriſt, and the conſtitutional rules 
of the church, to the arbitrary orders of men, are depo- 


ſed, or otherwiſe cenſured; and what is the conſe- 


quence? 'theſe miniſters preach. on, and the people 
make themſelves eaſy, by joining them; a ſchiſm is 
founded in the church, that none can ſee the end of, 
and the people are driven in ſhoals to erect new ſepa- 
Tate congregations. *** Such is the unhappy condition 
in which we have been lying for ſo long a period ; and, 


alas! our grievances have ever ſince been on the in- 


creaſing hand. Inſtances of uncomfortable ſettlements 


are multiplying every day; the ſacred rights of Chriſ- 


tians are trampled under foot by thoſe very perſons 
who ought to defend them; and the great purpoſes of 
'edification, are, in many caſes, entirely neglected. In 
conſequence of this, what dreadful corruption, both 
in principle and practice, hath enſued! The people 
in many pariſhes are left in the grofleſt ignorance of the 
truths of the goſpel; in all the great towns, infidelity, 
and every ſpecies of wickedneſs, rears up its head; and 
even the clergy themſelves are not altogether free from 
the charge. 8 


* See an Inquiry into the powers committed to the general aſ- 


ſemblies of this church, written by the late Reverend Mr Adam 


of Falkirk, 
E 2 
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A famine of the word of life, or of the great truths 
. of the goſpel, is the univerſal complaint of ſerious. 
Chriſtians in almoſt every corner of the land: nay, we 
have all been witneſs to the moſt publick and ſhameleſs 
denial of theſc truths by a miniſter of this church, and 
an open defence of the groſſeſt equivocation, in mak⸗ 
ing a ſolemn profeſſion of them; and though, in the ho- 
ly , providence of God, who ſometimes chuſeth the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty, a 

proſecution was raiſed againſt him by a perſon W 
none would have thought of, and every artempt of this 


kind at laſt condemned by the ſynod of the bounds; 


yet, had it not been for the appearance which you 
made upon that occaſion, there is no reaſon to e 
it would have had any ſuch iſſue. 

But what ſhall we ſay of the enormities which break 


out from time to time in the ſacred order? Let the annual 


proſecutions of this ſart be an evidence of the melan- 
choly fact. Drunkenneſs, fornication, adultery, ſacri- 
lege, all theſe have been charged upon miniſters of 
the goſpel! General levity and diſſipation among cler- 
gymen, want of piety, and unconcern for the ſouls 


committed to their care, though fatal to the intereſts of 


true religion, are nothing when compared with theſe 


atrocious crimes. But I cannot think to enter on ſuch 


a diſguſting ſcene. I ſhall only mention a ſingle in- 


— among many, to ſhow what is the diſpoſition of 


the ruling party in our church toward theſe offenders. 
Not long ago the Reverend Mr William Niſbet, a mi- 
niſter in the north country, was proſecuted for adul- 
tery before the eccleſiaſtical courts; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the cleareſt evidence againſt him, was likely to have 
.eſcaped all church cenſure; unluckily, _however, the 
court of Juſticiary took up the trial, the .jury unani- 
mouſly found him guilty, and he was condemned, to be 
baniſhed to the plantations for life; then, indeed, but 
not till they were forced to it by this circumſtance, 
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did his brethren pronounce the ſentence of depoſitions 
againſt him. Gt 9 9 [ 5 e 
After what hath been advanced, is it not too evident, 


that corruption of every kind is making the moſt for- 


midable progreſs among us? How diſmal-is the condi- 
tion to which we are now reduced! How threatening 
is its aſpect upon poſterity! Can we reaſonably expect 
that theſe evils will not increaſe upon us, if matters be 
carried on as they are at preſent? And will nothing that 
can be ſaid perſuade you to beſtir yourſelves to prevent 
them? Nov is the time for employing your utmoſt influ- 
ence to ſave us from deſtruction; for, if you delay a while 
longer, it may be out of your power to do us any mate- 
rial ſervice. Upon the preſent plan of ſettlements, not 


only the number of godly miniſters muſt be gradually 


leſſened, and in conſequence of this a corrupt elderſhip 


will probably be introduced, by which the very means 


of our recovery will be cut off, but, beſides, the pre- 
tended rights of patrons will be ſo eſtabliſhed by prac- 
tice, that it will be extremely difficult to overthrow 


them. And what will be the fatal iſſue of all? you may 


learn it from the ſpirited writer whom. 1 formerly 
quoted: The churches, being filled with an. illite- 


'Tate, worthleſs, and deſpicable miniſtry, our children 
ſhall be educated in the moſt groſs ignorance of the 


Chriſtian ſyſtem, and ſhall learn from their ghoſtly 
guides, to hold religion in the greateſt contempt, while 


they ſhall neither have ſpirit, capacity, nor inclination, 


to vindicate their liberty; and thus they ſhall inherit the 


curſe of (ſpiritual) ſlavery, entailed upon them by thene- 


gligence of their fathers; I may add, and be redu- 


ced to a ſtate little better than heatheniſm itſelf. 


But, if you would be 2 ſtrenuouſly to ex- 
ert your influence in our behalf, all theſe threatening 
appearances would quickly evaniſh, and the moſt joyful 
proſpect would open to our view. Then an effeQual ſtop 
would be put to ſpiritual oppreſſion ; the rights of the 


12 1 


Chriſtian people would be again reſtored; the church 
would be adorned with pious, holy, learned, and faith» 
ful paſtors &, and every religious bleſſing be tranſmitted 
down in ſafety to ſucceeding generations. 
e care of your own 


Ton ſee, then, that, next to- 
fouls, nothing can be of greater concern to you than 


What I have now been propoſing. Every thing that is 


ſacred and valuable is at ſtake; the very means of ſal- 
vation to yourſelves, your friends, your countrymen, 
and even to poſterity, ſeem to depend upon your con- 
duct; and will not theſe conſiderations excite you to 


employ your utmoſt diligencèe, in order to ſecure 


ſuch ineſt imable bleſſings? Theſe are the bleſſings 
which our worthy anceſtors have purchaſed for us, at 


the expence of their fortunes, their lives, and all that 


was dear to them in the world; and ſhall we, their de- 
ſcendants, careleſsly allow them to be taken from us, 
and not be at the ſmall expence of making a ſingle ef- 


fort to regain them? What an inſult is this unto their 


Much hath been done to ſet the judgment of the people in 
theſe matters in the moſt ridiculous. and contemptible light; they 
have not only been repreſented, as no judges of literary accompliſh» 
ments, which they do not pretend to, but as having very miſta- 
Ken notions of the qualifications of miniſters in every reſpect. But 
nothing can be more falſe and injurious than this repreſentation ; 
For, if they have proper opportunities of being acquainted. with 
them; it is amazing, to think, how ſoon they will diſcover any im- 

opriety or defect about them. The only fault with which they 
are chargeable, is, that they are too ready to be catched With a 
firſt appearance. Here, indeed, I muſt confeſs, they are peculiar- 
1y liable to be deceivedy and no wonder that they ſhould; * 
Row little can even the moſt accurate and penetrating obſerver 


know of the abilities or qualifications of a perſon from hearing him 
Preach two or three ſermons? and how much leſs can the generali- 


ty of the people know of them from the ſame ſpecimen ? But were 
probationers to reſide for ſome conſiderable time among them; 
were they to hear them often preach; and be witneſſes to their be- 
haviour on many different occaſions, I believe, they would very ſel- 
dom make a wrong choice. 
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What an unſpeakable i jary to poſterity! Bur, above 
all, what contempt of God, and of his goſpell Bur 
I hope better things of you, brethren, than to behave 
in this manner. Nevertheleſs, it is neeaful to write ung 
you, and exhort you' to contend earneſtly for the faith 
ro hic h was once delivered unto the ſaints. Therefore 
be of good Courage, and behave "your ſelves valiantly for 
your people, and for the city of your God. Remember, T 
beſeech you, that the eyes of the whole nation will now 
be upon you, to ſee what you Will do on tliis critical 6& 
caſion. If you bravely undertake this noble enterprize, 


you will meet: with the eduntenance, the protection, 


and the aſſiſtance of all the beſt and worthieſt men. I 


you act your part well, you will gladden the hearts of 


thouſarids of your fellow Chriſtians, and thoſe that ate 
yet unborn will reſound your praiſe. ' But if yu ft 


continue in the ſame careleſs and inactive ſtate; Fol 


will infallibly ſtrengthen the hands of our enemies, and 
may be the means of wreathing the yoke of bondage 
for eder about dur nec. 


But I would chiefly have you to remember, 
that the eye of God himſelf is upon you, Which 
ought to have an infinitely greater effect than the 


inſpection of any mortal. This is no other than the 
cauſe of God which I am now pleading; and therefore 


he may be confidered as waiting to ſee who will ſtand 


up for his intereſt, He is now calling you, in his holy 
providence, to one. of. the moſt important duties, that 
you can ever perform to him in this world ; and how 
will you anſwer, at his tribunal, for the neglecting it? 


The circumſtances which conſpire to excite you to this 
duty, are the moſt affecting that can well be conceived; 


and, if you are ſtill able to fold your hands in ſecurity, 
notwithſtanding all theſe alarming dangers, there is 
reaſon to fear that God hath been provoked by our ini- 
quities, to viſit you with a ſpirit of lumber, from which 
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nothing will be able to awake you, and that he is now 
about to remove his candleſtick out of its place. How- 
ever, this will be no excuſe for your neglecting ſo plain 
a duty; the guilt will reſt upon your heads; and every 
call of this kind, which is addreſſed to your conſcien- 
ces, will riſe up againſt you at the great day of ac- 
r honing Bo at tors 
_- Butletusnotindulge theſe deſponding thoughts. The 
church of Scotland, once the glory of the Reformation, 
hath hitherto had many unexpected and wonderful deli- 


verances, both from ſeeret and open enemies. Hence ſhe. 
hath choſen for an emblem, TRE BVUsH BURNING, BUT 

vor CONSUMED. And ſhould not this encourage us, 
to hope that the Lord -20:1l yet ariſe, and have — 


us? But if he ſhall be pleaſed to inſpire you with 
an active concern for the intereſts of his kingdom, then 


may we expect, that the time to favour us is at hand. 


Let therefore all the true friends of religion unite 


their endeavours to haſten this bleſſed period; and, 
while we are obeying the calls of his providence, let us 


be fervent in our pleadings at the throne of grace, and 
give him no reſt till he make our Feruſalem a praiſe in 
the earth. al Xt Se | . 
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IFreleaing on what hath been ſaid, page 41, con- 
cerning the diſmal proſpect which we have before 
us, upon the preſent plan of adminiſtration, it occurred 
that tlie force of the argument might be evaded, by 
taking refuge in ſome of the numerous ſectaries that 
are among us. Theſe I had no intention to have ſpo- 
ken of at all. But, fince I am forced to do it, in juſ- 
tice to the ſubje&, I would beg leave to obferve, that 
the Eſtabliſhed Church has not only diſtinguiſhed ad- 
vantages above all ſectaries, for preſerving the truths - 
of the everlaſting goſpel; but that there is little pro- 
bability of their being long continued with us after ſhe 
hath rejected them. There is no arguing againſt ex- 
perience, Never was there a religions ſociety that 
had a more promifing appearance, in this reſpect, than 
the diſſenters in England, and yet now, a few inſtances 
excepted, there is hardly the ſmalleſt veſtige of the 
doctrines of grace remaining among them. In like man- 
ner, the preſbyterians in Ireland ſeem to be faſt fol- 
lowing their footſteps; for, by a publick conteſt which 
is carried on at preſent, there appears to be a pre- 
vailing party among them who are enemies to theſe 
doctrines. his is eaſily accounted for, both from the 
influence of the Eſtabliſhed Church, upon the religious 
opinions of the nation, and from their being no articles 
of faith which diſſenting miniſters are legally obliged to 
teach. And l leave it with every perſon to judge, whether, 
if our church ſhall totally depart from theſe doctrines, 
there is not reaſon to expect, that a proportional dege- 
neracy will take place 8 the ſtricteſt of thoſe 
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nothing will be able to awake you, and that he is now 
about to remove his candleſtick out of its place. How- 
ever, this will be no excuſe for your neglecting ſo plain 
a duty; the guilt will reſt upon your heads; and every 
call of this kind, which is addreſſed to your conſcien- 
ces, will riſe up int you at the great day of ac- 
counts. 

But let us not indulge theſe ene thoughts. The 
church of Scotland, once the glory of the Reformation, 
bath hitherto had many unexpected and wonderful deli- 
verances, both from ſeeret and open enemies. Hence ſhe, 


hath choſen for an emblem, THE Busr BURNING, ur 


vor CONSUMED. And ſhould not this encourage us, 


to hope that the Lord 20 yet ariſe, and have — 


upon us? But if he ſhall be Please to inſpire you wi 

an active concern for the intereſts of his kingdom, then 
may we expect, that the time to. favour. us is at hand. 
Let therefore all the true friends of religion unite 
their endeavours to haſten this bleſſed period; and, 
while we are obeying the calls of his providence, let us 
be fervent in our pleadings at the throne of grace, and 
give him no n * he make our Jeruſalem. a e in 
* . 
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JF.xcfieSug on what hath been ſaid, page 41, con- 
L cerning the diſmal projpen which we have before 
us, upon the preſent plan of adminiſtration, it occurred 
chat the-force of the argument might be evaded, by 
taking refuge in ſome of the numerous ſectaries that 
are among us. Theſe I had no intention to have ſpo- 
ken of at all. But, ſince I am forced to do it, in juſ- 
tice to the ſubje&, I would beg leave to obferve, that 
the Eſtabliſhed Church has not only diſtinguiſhed ad- 
vantages above all ſe&aries, for preſerving the truths - 
of the everlaſting goſpel; but that there is little pro- 
bability of their being long continued with us after ſhe 
hath rejected them. There is no arguing againſt ex- 
perience. Never was there a religious ſociety that 
had a more promifing appearance, in this reſpe&, than 
the diſſenters in England, and yet now, a few inſtances 
excepted, there is hardly the ſmalleſt veſtige of the 
doctrines of grace remaining among them. In like man- 
ner, the preſbyterians in Ireland ſeem to be faſt fol- 
lowing their footſteps; for, by a publick conteſt which 
is carried on at preſent, there appears to be a pre- 
vailing party among them who are enemies to theſe 
doctrines. This is eaſily accounted for, both from the 
influence of the Eſtabliſhed Church, upon the religious 
opinions of the nation, and from their being no articles 
of faith which diſſenting miniſters are legally obliged to 
teach. And ] leave it with every perſon to judge, whether, 
if our church ſhall totally depart from theſe doctrines, 
there is not reaſon to expect, that a proportional dege- 
neracy will take place * the ſtricteſt of thoſe 
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0 have ſeparated from her? 1 this reaſoning be 
Juſt, it appears upon this, as well as many other ac- 
counts, to be the indiſpenſible duty of all the mem- 
bers of gur church, to try every poſſible expedient for 
_ reforming the corruptions that have crept in among 
us, before they ſet up in a ſeparate intereſt. And, if the 
ſcheme that hath been propoſed for this purpoſe were 
 vigorouſty followed out, we ſhould ſoon perceive a very 
remarkable change among our ſectaries. Many ſeriods 
Ebriſtians, who formerly belonged to the church, 
would again return to her communion, while the licen- 
tious and unbelieving might be e to with 
draw. N 
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Page 21. line 4. from the bottom, a 8 ane nel — 


Page 22. line 6. read, grieving 
Page 33. line 23. read, woulde 7 e ws 21 oh 
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